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r - c onnolly, formerly on the editorial staff of Journal of laminated most of their food supply. “Social and economic 
ontemporary Revolutions (San Francisco State College ), is development” remained almost moribund as the territorial 
enfLJ tL'-’p vr' " Lish!b ° unie 011 « book to be administration, fearful of “outside influences” that might 

■co-author of 0 . A.fpi y- S A I Coi,nt “in,S f “r£fcncy Mr. Shapiro is undermine U.S. control, enforced a near-total quarantine 
the San Francisco State College s ~ Memll) ‘ n history of on foreign trade. At least one Micronesian died and many 


others were disabled by live bombs which the United 
States never bothered to remove after World War JI. 

By 1964 this blatant mismanagement succeeded in 
provoking a Trusteeship Council investigation, the up- 
shot of which was a resolve by the investigators to come 


the San Francisco Stale College strike. 
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for the Nixon Administration is turning the area into a 
military arsenal and training center for its Project AGILE 
Pacific Defense System. 

Micronesia became an- American “protectorate” in 
1947, under a unique arrangement of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council which invested the United States with 
fun responsibility for the islands’ economic, social and 
political development, full authority over their internal 
affairs, and permission to build military installations, con- 
duct nuclear explosions, and generally use them as a 
buffer against powers in the Far East which long a^o 
ceased to be hostile. Technically, the arrangement was 
provisional, it being assumed that eventually the Micro- 
nesians would be “ready for self-government.” Their 
murky political status as a U.S. “trust” was underlined 
when Washington, anxious to avoid a colonial blemish, 
handed the job of administering the territory over to the 
Department of the Interior — which, for its part, followed 
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consideration to the idea of abandoning its base on 
Okinawa, itself the scene of growing anti-American dem- 
onstrations. What was needed was a site of comparable 
strategic value to which the Okinawa operation could be 
transferred. Thailand and South Korea were too close 
to enemy territory; the political situation in the Philippines 
was already too volatile. Micronesia was another story. 
Not only was it out of reach of Chinese and Soviet medi- 
um-range missiles; but if the United States could maintain 
the kind of control over the islands’ internal affairs that it 
had once enjoyed, the political results of operating a mili- 
tary outpost there could be held to a minimum. 

The impending U..N. investigation posed an immediate 
and irritating stumbling block to these designs. President 
Johnson and his advisers were \vell aware of the need 
to engage in some housecleaning in Micronesia before 
the investigators arrived; at the same time, they knew that 
if the Micronesian people could be prevailed upon to 
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of jts Bureau of Indian Affairs. Before 1964, the trustee 
ship proceeded on a shoestring budget that never exceeded 
$7 million, half of which went to pay the salaries of 
Interior Department personnel. The Defense Department’s 
Micronesia budget for nuclear tests alone exceeded the 
combined Slate Department and Interior Department 
budgets by more than $1 million; not surprisingly, the 
DOD wound up making most of the important administra- 
tive decisions — including the forced evacuation of resi- 
dents in the Marshall Islands group to make way for a 


all U.N. authority in the matter would end. In 1966, 
without waiting for the customary invitation from the host 
nation-,' Mr. Johnson dispatched a contingent of Peace 
Corps volunteers to the islands, hoping simultaneously 
to mollify the. U.N. and to persuade the natives that a 
permancnf“frec association” with the United States really 
was in their best interests. Most of the volunteers promptly 
busied themselves with land management, teaching 
(usually English or American history) and “community 
development.” 
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Following are texts of hey documents accompanying 
lie Pentagon's study of the Vietnam warn, dealing with the Ad- ‘ j^j; 
mnistratioil of President John F. Kennedy up to the events that 
brought the overthrow of President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. mb 
Except • where excerpting is specified, the documents are printed 
verbatim, with only unmistakable typographical errors cor - ( 
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U.S. Ambassador’s ’80 Analysis S' 

Of Threats to Saigon Regime £ 

- a 

Cablegram from Elbridge Durbrow, United States Ambassador in Saigon , m 
:o Secretary of State Christian A. Ilerter, Sept. IS, I960. fc 

- I . b 


As indicated .our 495 and 53S Diem 
■egime' confronted by two separate but 
elated dangers. Danger from demon- 
strations or coup attempt in Saigon 
:ould occur earlier; likely to be pre- 
lominantly ncn-Communistic in origin 
>ut Communists can be expected to 
mdea.yor infiltrate and exploit any such 
ittempt. Even more serious danger is 
>radual Viet, Cong extension of control 
»ver countryside which, if current Ccm- 
nunist progress continues, would mean 
oss free Viet-nam to Communists, 
these two dangers ate related because 
Communist successes in rural areas 
imbolden them to extend tlieir activities 
o Saigon and because non-Communist 
emptation to engage in demonstrations 
>r coup is partly motivated by sincere 
iesire prevent Communist take-over in 
fiet-nam. 

Essentially [word illegible] sets of 
treasures required to meet these two 
langers. For Saigon danger essentially 
iditical and psychological measures re- 
quired. For countryside danger security 
treasures as well as political, psycho- 
ogical.and economic measures needed. 
Iowever both sets measures should be 
arried out simultaneously and to some 
xtent individual steps will be aimed at 

ioth dangers. 

Security recommendations have been , 
nade in our 539 and other messages, 
ncluding formation internal security 
touncil, centralized intelligence, etc. 
this message therefore deals with our 
>o] ideal and economic rccommenda- 
ions. I realize some measures I am 
ccom mending are drastic and would be 
nost [word illegible] for an ambassador 
o make under normal circumstances, 
tut conditions here are by no means 
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normal. Diem government is in quite 
serious danger. Therefore, in my opinion 
prompt and even drastic action is called : 
for. I am well aware that Diem has in 
past demonstrated astute judgment and • 
has survived other serious crises. Pos- 
sibly his judgment will prove superior 
to ours this time, but I believe never- 
theless we have no alternative but to • 
give him our best judgment of what we 
believe is required to preserve his gov- ’ 
element. While Diem obviously resented ' 
my frank talks earlier this year and will 
probably resent even more suggestions 
outlined below, he has apparently acted 
on some of our earlier suggestions and 
might act cn at least some of the 
following: 

1. I would propose have frank and 
friendly talk with Diem and explain our 
serious concern about present situation 
and his political position. I would tell 
him that, while matters I am -raising 
deal primarily with internal affairs, I 
would like to talk to him frankly and 
try to bo as helpful as I can be giving 
him the considered judgment of myself 
and some of his friends in Washington - 
oii appropriate measures to assist him 

1 in present serious situation. (Believe it . 
best not indicate talking under instruc- 
tions.) I would particularly stress de- 
sirability of actions to broaden and 
increase his [word illegible] support 
prior to 1961 presidential elections re- 
quired by constitution before end April. 

I would propose following actions to 

President: . ! 

* • . •' 

2. Psychological shock effect is re- • 
quired to take initiative from Commu- 
nist propagandists as. well as non-Com- 
munist * oppositionists and convince 
population government taking effective 
measures to .deal with present situation, 


t follow- 


of hand. To achieve that effect follow- 
ing suggested: f 


4. Permit National Assembly wider 
legislative initiative and area of genuine 
debate and bestow on it authority to 
conduct, with appropriate publicity, 
public investigations of any department 
of government with right to question 

-o 

(A) find some mechanism for dis 
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ilary best was simply beside herself as she itary personnel. For 20 years following World War II, the 

strolled across the stage, her blond bangs shim- U.S. first abused and later neglected the Micronesian people, 

mcring in the spotlights of the annual Miss Uni- leaving Micronesia as a military retreat where GIs might 

verse contest. Staring into the red eye of the sample firsthand the sensual pleasures Gauguin discovered 

Tv camera, she burbled: .“Why here I am, Miss Guam. a century ago. Then suddenly in the late 1960s events in 

Just think, we’ve always lived in New Jersey— I never even Vietnam and the Pacific rekindled America’s interest in the ■ 

heard of Guam until two years ago. And now, all of this islands, for their strategic potential. A spate of “explanatory” 

just because my daddy’s in the Navy.” •' visits began to whip up popular enthusiasm for the military’s 

Miss Best is only one small example of the United States’ schemes. Simultaneously the Microncsians and their polit- 

arrogant gifts to Micronesia. Americans have also brought ical leaders resolved to end their subservience to the U.S. 

’disease, Dairy Queens, and one of 'the most vital military and to preserve the remnants of their culture from inundation 

• staging areas in all of Southeast Asia to these haunting by the West. Today Micronesians find themselves and their 

islands. ' islands arrayed as pawns on an oceanic chessboard as the 

Micronesia, located 3000 miles west of Hawaii in the U.S. prepares to expand her Pacific influence*, 
rolling expanse of the western Pacific, gives the U.S. a 

unique but little-publicized foothold in Asia. Sprinkled across , [dealing in a pacific colony ] 

three million square miles of ocean, the 2000 tiny islands jCa l 

■have formed the United States Trust Territory of the Pacific . ~V\ rp icgoNESiA’s kaleidoscopic colonial history b'c- 

Islands. Nominally, the U.S. administers the islands as a \\ / ’ gan in the ISSOs when Spain solidified her hold 

Trust for the United Nation's, not as a U.S. possession. But V/ 011 t * ic l ' iree £ reat isHnd chains of the Mari- 

- N each of Micronesia’s 100,000 inhabitants knows that' the anas, Carolines arid Marshalls and their dis- 

) quality of his life depends lesson his desires or those of parate peoples. After Ijie War of 1898, America seized Guam 

the U.S. than on the whims of American civilian and mil- and incorporated it as a full U.S. territory, and Germany 
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One morning in early May, 
1969, the' Department of Interior’s 
Land Management Officer for the 
Mariana Islands called me in my office 
on Saipan. 

•“Jerry,” he said, “I wonder if 
you’d do me a favor.” 

“Sure, if I can.” 

“The Distad [District Administra- 
tor] asked me to arrange a briefing on 

Jerry File was a Peace C orps staff in ern her 
in Micronesia from 1966 to 1969. 

Micronesian customs for some visitors. 

I thought you’d be good to talk about 
how the local customs affect Ameri- 
cans. You know, some of the do’s and 
don’ts.” 

“Who’s the briefing for?” 

- “I’m not free to say.” 

. “Where will it be?” 

“I can’t tell you that either.” 
“When will it be?” 

“It isn’t definite ; -yet. Probably 
tomorrow or the next 'day. I’ll call 


you a half hour before the meeting 
and pick you up.” 

After agreeing to the arrangement, 
I shuffled through my “hold” box and 
pulled' out a letter dated a few days 
earlier. The letter contained the re- 
sponse from the Department of De- 
fense to Congressman Lloyd Meeds 
concerning DOD activity in Microne- 
sia. “The Department has no immi- 
nent plans for Micronesia,” the letter 
said. 

The day after his phone call, the 
Land Management Officer came by 
my office and picked me up in his 
jeep. With him were the Sheriff of 
Saipan and the Saipan Superintendent 
of Elementary Schools, both Micro- 
nesians. The Land Management Offi- 
cer refused to answer any of our ques- 
tions as we drove to the abandoned 
Eisley Field, now an immense over- 
growth cut occasionally by a haphaz- 
ard maze of old roadways and a con- 


crete airstrip. After five minutes of 
winding through the maze all of us 
except the driver were completely 
disoriented. We seemed to be going in 
circles. Each new turn looked just like 
the last. After one turn we almost 
collided with another jeep. It was 
camouflaged, and an Air Force Major 
in a catnouHaged uniform sat at the 
wheel, .a two-way radio in his hand. 
The Land Management 'Officer 
stopped our jeep, got out, and had a 
whispered conference with the Major. 
The Major spoke into the radio. 
“We’re coining in,” I heard him say. 
“There are four of them.” • 

We followed the Major’s jeep fur- 
ther into the underbrush. Three or 
four minutes later we emerged into a 
small clearing. There was an Air Force 
base-rows of camouflaged tents in 
neat order, some more jeeps, water 
trucks, and assorted military equip- 
ment, including a pickup truck full of 
garbage. The Major led us into an old 
Japanese communications building. 
About three dozen Air' Force men 
were seated inside in a large room. 

The Major introduced the Land 
Management Officer, who introduced 
me and the two Saipanese. Then the 
Major explained that the men had to 
have some relaxation, and he was 
thinking about letting them go into 
the village. Since he knew there was 
resentment and suspicion abo.ut the 
military on Saipan, he wanted us to 
brief the men on how to behave in the 
most inoffensive mamier. The Sheriff 
was to explain .the local laws, the 
Superintendent to .explain customs 
and taboos from the Micronesian 
point of view and I from the Amer- 
ican point of view. 

All three of us began with a state- 
ment something like: “A good way to 
avoid initial suspicion and distrust is' 
to -not hide in the underbrush on 
Eisley Field.” Then we talked about 
problems the men might encounter in 
bars, dating local girls, and so forth. 
The men were polite, but were both- 
ered that people might no.t receive 
them well. All they wanted was a beer 
or two and a little nooky. They 
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